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A “general order” from the war department announces 
that a new fort just built at Helena, Montana, is to be 
named “in compliment to the president of United States,” 
Fort Harrison. In view of the fact that the fort is not a 
frontier one, and that the Indian wars are forever at an 
end, its only possible use will be as a basis of military 
operations for repressing industrial and other forms of 
civic discontent. It must be a poor man who envies 
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Mr. Harrison this “compliment.” He ought to.regard the 
man who proposed to name such a fort after him as an 
enemy of his posthumous reputation, let alone his present 
credit. 


Civil Service Reform and Nationalism. 


he New Nation has recently received a number of let- 
ters calling attention to the fact that the main, in fact 
almest the only argument offered by sincere persons against 
the extension of government ownership and operation of 
business is that it would place additional employees under 
the control of political bosses. For an example we quote 
from a correspondent as follows : 


In my daily goings to and fro, I talk nationalism as opportunity 
offers, and as a result of a considerable experience, I find that the 
mental attitude of nine men out of ten is the conservative one, hold- 
ing to old institutions, and if not actively opposing changes, still 
offering the passive resistarice of their inertia and thus blocking the 
path of progress nearly as effectually as open enemies could. Eight 
of these nine cannot give an explanation of their position, because 
they have given little or no thought to the subject, but, if led into 
arguing tne case, they invariably bring forward, as their first and 
strongest argument, the doctrine that through the immense increase 
in the number of government employees, the nation would become 
the victim of an army of office-holders, that the corruptions and 
outrages of the political machine would be multiplied tenfold, and 
that bossism of the Quay Tammany type would soon secure such a 
deadly hold upon the country, that the hopes of the repubiic would 
finally sink in a sea of dishonest politics. There is no doubt that 
most of these men are perfectly sincere in their argument, and I 
have recently encountered several intelligent citizens, while circu- 
lating the new telegraph petition, who have urged this argument 
earnestly against the very restricted degree of nationalism implied 
in this petition. Untenable as their case logically is, it still seems 
true that this all-pervading notion must be gotten rid of as a first 
step in converting the mass of the people to nationalism. 


We quote also a letter from W. F. Marrs, national com- 
mitteeman of the people’s party for Colorado. He says: 


During the campaign we were met at every point by the argument 
of the increased power which would be given the dominant party 
when the force of employees was augmented. Our speakers spoke of 
a civil service change but just what the change would be they could 
not say, and when old party orators said you cannot inaugurate a 
system which will cure the evil, our people were dumb because we 
had no defined plan. Now I insist that we must have a plan and 
must show that plan every time we urge government ownership. 


Mr. Marrs has a published plan for a non-partisan com- 
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mission composed of representatives of the three leading 
political parties, each to be nominated by the national con- 
vention of his party and to hold office 12 years, this com- 
mission to appoint all non-elective employees of the gov- 
ernment. 

There might be a great many worse plans for securing a 
pure civil service than Mr. Marr’s, but what is the need of 
a new plan when we have in the classified civil service 
system of the United States already applied to a fifth of 
the employees of the United States and yearly being 
extended, a system which only needs a few improvements 
to be quite good enough ? 

The fact that the-possible abuse of public employees by 
politicians, is, as we have long observed, the only important 
argument urged against nationalism, is indeed one of the 
most encouraging facts in the case, for it is certain that 
however discouraging such phenomena as Quay and Tam- 
many may seem, the civil service reform movement is 
advancing at a rate that makes it per“ectly safe to disccunt 
its complete success in both national and municipal affairs 
within ten years. 

Look at England. -There both the telegraphic and postal 
service are under national operation, but not one man in 
either service except the heads of one or two bureaus, is in 
the slightest jeopardy as to his position whatever the 
changes of parties may be. 

Mr. Gladstone said during the late British parliamentary 
elections that if he should beat Lord Salisbury, the change 
would not and could not affect the tenure of office of over 
65 persons in the entire government service. In Australia, 
where the railroads are government owned, there was at 
one time complaint of partisan abuse of the service but it 
was found easy to meet the difficulty by a non-partisan civil 
service commission to make appointments. England and 
Australia are abead of us in these respects but to suppose 
we cannot do as well as they have done is to admit that 
Americans are congenitally inferior sata ly to Englishmen 
and Australians. 

In fact, just in proportion as the government civil service 
is extended and its proper regulation becomes practically 
important to the people, will public opinion demand a 
stringent merit system and insist upon the highest effi- 
ciency. Increased responsibility is the only cure for lax or 
corrupt administration. 

Meanwhile we most earnestly sympathize with our cor- 
respondents in the conviction that nothing will more effec- 
tually promote nationalism than work for civil service 
reform. 

It is not, however, necessary for nationalists to lay down 
new lines. for this work. The lines of the civil service 
reform work as already laid down are substantially right 
and only need, by nationalist influences to be made more 
radical. 

This whole idea of “appointing” a man to a public office 
as if the appointment were a favor from somebody is 
wrong. The man who, having fulfilled the proper tests, is 
found the best qualitied for the place sought should simply 
be “ certified ” to it without need of even formally thanking 
anybody for his position. 

We would like to see every nationalistic proposition for 
the extension of public control over business coupled with a 
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proviso that the employees in such service should be placed 
under the classified civil service rules, with the further pro- 
vison that on!y one person should ever be “certified ” for a 
vacancy, that person being either the one proving best quali- 
fied, or the one taken by lot from amoag a list of equally 
qualified candidates. The superstition of “appointment ” 
should be done away with. 

Of course as to employees in the grades of manual labor, 
the tests of fitness ought to apply chiefly to physical qnali- 
fizations and good character, and in these grades it is likely 
that the eligible applicants would (until we have national- 
ism) largely exceed the places to be filled. Here there can 
be no fairer arbitration than the lot, and this should be the 
rule applied in such cases. No discretion should be allowed 
in appointments, for discretion, however guarded, is in the 
present state of our politics, but another name for favorit- 
ism. 

In a word, the ideal civil service system is one in which 
employees are not appointed, but appoint themselves. 

While we wait for a perfected civil service system, we 
may find consolation in reflecting that the last. three presi- 
dential elections, and meanwhile a hundred state and muni- 
cipal campaigns have shown that the party in power is 
rather weakened than strengthened by “the possession 
of the offices.” 

Shrewd politicians are already seeing that a classified 
civil service system with admissions and promotions for 
merit and seniority only is good polities. 


The True Inwardness. 


The Boston Record speaks of the “prompt liberality” of 
the West End railroad company of Boston, “in paying the 
funeral expenses of the four victims of the Everett fire 
and $1000 to the family of each.” The Advertiser calls this 
action a “well timed generosity.” The Journal thinks that 
it “ought to take a little of the edge off of the sneers at the 
soullessness of corporations.” It seems to conflict, in the 
Herald’s opinion, with the ‘prevalent notion that corpora- 
tions have no souls.” 

We are quite sure that the daily papers of Boston are 
not well informed upon the subject of the payment of 
damages by the West End in the cases of death from 
accident. It may be that in this instance the $4,400 
voted to the families of the victims of the Everett tire was 
“a well-timed generosity,” and one does not care at Christ- 
mastide to look a gift-horse in the mouth. If this money 


| was a gift, it certainly is the exception to the rule. 


The West End company carries insurance upon all the 
employees of its road against accidents for which the com- 
pany is responsible. The road has for some time been 
paying to a Maryland accident insurance company some- 
thing like $29,000 every three months as premium on the 
insurance of its employees and passengers. In case of 
death or injury the matter is promptly passed over to the 
insurance company. ‘The plan of the latter at first was to 
have a lawyer on the ground promptly, and to make the 
best terms possible with the injured man or with his 
family in case of death. 

Latterly, we understand, this policy has been changed to 
a program of delay by fighting in the courts. In either 
case the margin of profit to the insurance company dererds 
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upon its success in forcing down the damages to the lowest 
peg. The West End road would not pass this whole 
matter over to a ring of money-makers and lawyers if it 
did not make money out of the arrangement. After 
damages are settled the West End draws its check for the 
amount and charges it up against the insurance company. 

If the Everett deaths come under the conditions of the 
West End insurance policy, which of course we do not 
undertake to say, not knowing the facts, then where does 
the element of “prompt liberality” come in? As a rule, 
these West End payments on the deaths of its employees 
for injuries are refunded by the insurance company. 

As a matter of publie policy, we protest against an 
arrangement by which two great private companies make 
money by combining against a widow. Capital and the 
courts thus join to drive an injured employee or a father- 
less family to the wall. The West End, kaving secured a 
figure above which its liabilities cannot go, is naturally not 
so careful in running cats or providing proper fenders; 
while the insurance company may well argue that: it is 
easier to browbeat a widow than to force the West End to 
adopt a life saving apparatus. 

The only defense the employees have is a healthy public 
opinion which should be focused upon a vital point of this 
issue, and that is state insurance. The ultimate remedy 
will be public ownership of the West End road. But this 
is a day of urgent reform. The people are weary of 
homilies. Let some determined Bostonian who knows the 
West End community of employees take it upon himself 
to secure names to a petition for state life insurance. 
is sure of the wage workers of Massachusetts to start with, 
and after that the general public. 


A Very Hoarse Voice. 


The Voice quotes as follows from The New Nation: 
“The Chicago prohibitionists are again trying to induce 
the populists to fuse with them. Will the prohibitionists 
accept the public conduct of the liquor traffic?” To this 
the Voice responds as follows : 


Certainly we will — that is, public conduct of the liquor traffic for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. By the way, why don’t you 
go out to Pittsburg and propose ‘‘ public conduct’ of the houses of 
prostitution ? We can furnish you a lot of arguments in its favor 
out of your own columns. 


We note with cheerfulness that the Voice has got far 
enough to agree to public conduct of the liquor traffic for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. This means the adop- 
tion of public conduct in prohibition states or munici 
palities. 

So far good. The Voice is making progress. Pretty 
soon we may hope that it will see that in localities where 
the majority of the people insist that liquor shall also be 
sold for beverage purposes, it is even more necessary than 
in localities where the uses of liquor are restricted, that the 
sale should be conducted by responsible officials with no 
interest in the amount of sales and that the motive of 
profit should be eliminated; that is to say, that business 
should be publicly conducted according to the nationalist 
plan. 

One reason why we do not act upon the somewhat 
cynical suggestion to “go out to Pittsburg and propose 
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public conduct of the houses of prostitution,” is that the 
laws of Pennsylvania make fornication a crime. ‘There are 
a good many other reasons why we do not do this, but the 
one given will answer very adequately for the present 
occasion. _Will the Voice try to explain how a state 
could conduct a business while at the same time forbidding 
it? 

We are perplexed to account for this question on the 
part of our contemporary. Does it suppose that we want 
to turn prohibition states or communities into license 
states or communities, or that this is in any way the 
object of the “public conduct” plan ? If so, it totally 
misunderstands the matter. 

The proposition for the public management of the liquor 
traffic is that whenever and to whatever extent and under 
whatever restrictions the law permits such traffic it should 
be exclusively conducted by the state. 

The advocacy of this plan implies no prejudice for or 
against prohibition; it is simply a method for applying 
and making effective whatever form of law may exist or 
may be adopted. 

Let our contemporary put on its thinking cap and see if 
it cannot grasp this very simple proposition. Human life 
is too short for earnest men to waste time in needless mis- 
understandings. 


Why the United States should Acquire and Operate the Tele- 
graph and Telephone Systems as parts of the Post Office. 


Because it is the universally recognized duty of govern- 
ments to establish a postcffice, and no government fulfills 
this duty which does not provide modern as well as ancient 
facilities for the transmission of intelligence. 

Because all great governments except our own in recog- 
nition of this duty, have long since owned and operated the 
telegraph system as a part of the postoffice. Ninety-five 
per cent of the world’s telegraphic mileage outside the 
United States and Canada is state owned and operated. In 
this respect America is a generation behind Europe. 

Because the Western Union, which monopolizes the 
American telegraph system, has capitalized at $100,000,000 
a plant worth at most $35,000,000, and in order to pay divi- 
dends, charges rates which are never less than twice the 
highest rates charged in countries enjoying government 
service. 

Because these extortionate charges practically prohibit 
the use of the telegraph to all but the well-to-do classes. 

Because its exclusive control of telegraphic transmission 
enables the Western Union to hold the press in a relation 
of dependence, and to color and suppress the news of the 
day to serve the interests of its managers. 

Because the Western Union habitually gives precedence 
under special contracts or by arbitrary orders to various 
kinds of business and to favored classes to the loss of the 
general public, which is the last and worst served customer 
of all. 

Because the Western Union service is uncertain and dila- 
tory in the extreme as compared with that of foreign coun- 
tries, and because no hearing or redress of grievance can be 
obtained from it except by costly and tedious suits at law. 

Because government management would be the means of 
bringing 30,000 operators and employees, now at the mercy 
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of an aritbrary and irresponsible corporation, under the 
humane and stable conditions of the classified civil service. 

Government operation of the telephone is in all points 
as necessary as government operation of the telegraph. The 
telephone has supplanted and is destined to supplant the 
telegraph to so great an extent that the public control of 
one without the other woald be a barren victory for the 
people. Unless the telephone shall he soon nationalized, it 
is likely to become a stronger and more oppressive monopoly 
than even the Western Union. European governments 
have generally taken over the telephone within a few years, 
and the British Parliament has just voted to do so. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the rates for telegrams 
under government service is six pence (12 cents) for 12 
words any distince. 
in Austria less. In France it is 10 cents for 10 words within 
the country and a cent a word more from the French-Afri- 
can possessions, a 10-word dispatch from North Africa to 
Paris costing 20 cents. Compare this with the Western 
Union rate, which is never less than 25 cents for the short- 
est distance and two, three, four and five times that for 
longe: distances. . Nevertheless, at the above rates in foreign 
countries, the telegraphic service is a profitable branch of 
the postoffice. 2 

The effect of government service cheap rates in popular- 
izing the use of the telegraph appears from the fact that the 
ratio of messages sent in great Britain and Ireland to the 
population, increased tenfold from 1870, when the govern- 
ment bought the lines, to 1891. In the United States dur- 
ing the same period, under Western Union management, 
the ratio of messages co population increased but fourfold. 

The entire force of telegraph operators in Great Britain 
as members of the national civil service is protected by fixed 
rules of admission, promotion and discharge which give 
them a security no private employment could guarantee. 

Under government management all the machinery of the 
postoffice is at the service of the telegraphic department, 
and the telephone-service supplements and works in with it, 
the result being a convenience, certainty, speed and respon- 
sibility of service beyond comparison with anything known 
in America. 

All the people are served equally and no precedence of 
business or special privileges can be received by any. 

Let us catch up with the rest of the world! 


It is the Only Way Out, Brethren. 


We observe with satisfaction that the Bidwell Prohibi- 
tion Club of Ward 23 in this city has adopted a series of 
resolutions, which, while declaring its belief that prohibi- 
tion of the use of liquor for beverages is the only just 80- 
lution of the liquor problem, assert, “that where license is 
voted by a majority the sale of liquors shall be conducted 
by governinent agencies, only the element of profit being 
eliminated.” 

This resolution is incomplete owing to its failure to 
recognize the necessity of providing for responsible agen- 
cies also is no license towns, in order that the sale for 
“mechanical, scientific and medicinal purposes,” which is 
still permitted under such a vote, shall be legitimately con- 
ducted. 

However, the distinct recognition that the only way out 


In Germany it is about the same, and 


is, at least for the present, the public conduct of the busi- 
ness at cost, is one more of a host of indications that 
honest temperance men are flocking over to the national- 
ist solution of this question. 

We cannot, however, approve another resolution of this 
club, which proposes that where a town or city votes no 
license the question shall not be resubmitted to popular 
vote for three years, although if on the contrary, the town 
votes for license, the question shall be resubmitted the next 
year. 

This is simply nothing more nor less than a proposal, 
that a prohibitionist’s vote shall have three times the 
weight of a citizen’s who favors license. Why not give 
him three votes and done with it? We hardly think our 
friends who favor this plan realize how preposterously it 
sounds put into plain English. 

If the club carries out its proposal to memorialize the 
Legislature for public management, we trust it will not 
stultify itself by including in its petition the demand that 
a prohibitionist’s vote shall count three to one, and that it 
will also include the provision for goverment agencies in 
no license towns to all for the permitted purposes. 


An Argument for Railroad Nationalization. 


Talking about the desirability and results of state opera- 
tion of railroads, the last batch of facts as to the operation 
of the state owned Hungarian system under the Zone plan, 
just published in Vienna by Edward Engle may be of inter- 
est. Previous to the introduction of the Zone system by 
the government, the average annual number of passengers 
carried was 6,000,000.. The first year after the Zone plan 
was adopted the passengers were 16,000,000. The second 
year they mounted up to 19,000,000, and the third year, 
that is last year, they reached 28,000,000. The financial 
result has been equally brilliant, the receipts: rising from 
9,705,000 florins annually before the adoption of the Zone 
system to 28,300,000 florins this last year. 

The Zone system was simply an extraordinary reduction 
of rates on a systematic plan. No railroad managed for 
private profit ever dared to do such a thing or ever would 
dare to do it. The whole story of the Zone system is an 
overwhelming argument for public railroad management as 
not only the least oppressivé but the most progréssive sys- 
tem possible. 


GREETINGS. 


“The New City,” edited by Albert K. Owen, the founder 
and manager of the 'opolobampo colonly of Integral Co- 
operationists, is to take the place of “The Credit Fancier 
of Sinaloa,” as the organ of the enterprise, and the first 
number has appeared. Among the editorial expressions 
appear these very cordial words: 

The New City salutes The New Nation and sends greetings 
to Edward Bellamy and to his co-workers. May they be sustained 
in their great and worthy task of educating the people in construc- 
tive socialism. 

We wish to the colony all possible success, and certainly 
if self-devotion to unselfish ends deserves success, those 
concerned in this undertaking abundantly deserve it. 
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THE MAMMON OF THE SYSTEM. 


I. 


Stranger, hear those students singing — 
Singing sweet, it seems to some, 

Of the bright themes college teaches, 
And of brighter themes to come. 


Il. 


I was once a singing student — 
Sang in hope — false hope, forsooth. 
Doubt these harmonies of springtime 
And this poetry of youth. 


Ill. 


I am old, and on this Campus 
Forms I see beyond your ken, — 

Voices hear — familiar voices, 
And I live the past again. 


IV. 


Mark that countenance of sadness 
And those aged eyes that glow; 
Here she met and here she wedded 

Her young lover, years ago. 


Ns 


*Tis to hear resung the chorus 
On the Campus she comes hither — 
“ Rolling Home’’ and ‘‘ Maid of Athens’? — 
Ah, she weeps, and I weep with her. 


Vi. 


Heart of stone was her young husband 
Who deserted home amain 

For the halls where gold is worshipped, 
For the boulevards of gain. 


vil. 


Hers the tears which consolation 
Of religion cannot dry, 

Mine the wonder and the sorrow 
At this world-mace mystery. 


VIIt, 


Was the soullessness of riches 
What the ancient prophets saw? 

Curse the mammon of the system, 
Curse the selfishness of law. 


Danis. 


A WESTERN MINISTER ON SOCIALISM. 


[Rev. Myron Reed of Denver, Col., to his Congregation, December 
18, 1892.] 

Poverty and ignorance get together and crime is born. 

But I need not tell you that this social order is not to be 
admired. 

A socialist desires something better. He may think that 
a new earth will come in by persuasion. He thinks it will 
come in. Surely this state of things we are familiar with 
is not permanent. There is a literature of discontent. 
Men have learned by “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that there is 
nothing so persuasive as a story, and modern novels are full 
of the social questions of the day. They are sold by the 
ton. The Arena magazine has gone quickly almost to the 
front because it recognizes the signs of the times, The 
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word socialist does not scare anybody now. We find that 
often he is an amiable gentleman who would like to hear of 
less suicide, less extortion, less eviction, less greed, less 


blood. He lifts up his eyes and sees a new earth. “ Look- 
ing Backward” is a book that is bought and borrowed a 
good deal. 

“No News from Nowhere,” by William Morris, is a 
statement of how the new earth looks. More than half the 
literary men of our days are socialists. I find much social- 
ism in Howells and George Meredith. It has even crept 
into that excellent newspaper the Christian Union. 

As a nation we have already taken steps in socialism. 
The common school, with the United States flag over it, is 
a long step uuder the old motto of Cain: “ Every man for 
himself.” Some children would have gone to private 
schools, but it was felt that a vast number would have no 
opportunity and so the state stepped in and now makes the 
rich childless man help to educate the children of his poor 
neighbor. Not only a school house is built by the commt- 
nity and teachers hired, but the child, if necessary, is pro- 
vided with books. 

In some states the child is compelled to attend school. 
In his book on “Liberty” John Stuart Mill makes 
one exception to his wide liberty of the individual, the 
state in order to preserve itself must have intelligent citi- 
zens, and therefore has a right to compel a child to go to 
school. 

Now after all our experience with common schools who 
would go back to the old private school for pupils depend- 
ing on the ability and choice of the individual patron ? 
Some, but not many. 

The postoffice is another step in socialism. Who wishes 
to go back to the old private courier or private carrier 
pigeon, or the more primitive fire and smoke signals? The 
cheaper the postage the more nearly the department comes 
to making the medicine pay its way. I rather trust a 
letter to the United States on payment of 2 cents than to 
trust it to the memory of a friend who happened to be 
going that way. 

I do not remember to have missed a letter mailed to me, 
but I have found letters given to me to mail, several days 
after, well forgotten in my pocket. The immense business 
that the Denver postoflice will do in the next few days will 
amaze the unacquainted. It will do this, and do it almost 
without a blunder. I can send by post four pounds of 
merchandise. I have often wondered why not forty pounds 
or forty tons ? — make an United States express of it. If 
not, why not ? ‘ 

The telegraph is sending a letter by lightning instead of 
steam. ‘The only difference is in the horse. Why is that 
in private hands? ‘The reason why is not a good one. 
Make the service of the telegraph cheap, and I will write 
more letters. The cheaper the rate, the more it will be 
used. A few people will not get rich out of it, but the 
great public will be served by it. 

Under the old motto of Cain, if a man got sick or hurt he 
could help himself or die. Now the city picks him up, or 
the county or the state. ‘The healthy, the whole, are taxed 
for the sick or hurt. Every hospital so supported is an 
evidence of socialism. Under the old system, if a man 
was murdered the next of kin took up the dead man’s 
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quarrel and killed the-slayer if he could. “ Blood revenge” 
is now the law in Circassia. But here the state comes in. 
All prisons, jails and gallows trees are socialistic. So of 
all state asylums and homes for the defective. 

We are further along in socialism than we perhaps 
thought. A city that furnishes heat, light, water, trans- 
portation and telephone service at cost to its citizens is 
further along in socialism than Denver.. In Sweden the 
government keeps the saloon. 

Whether the United States can control and own railroads 
and operate them to public advantage would seem to be 
settled by the fact that when a railroad goes into the hands 
of a receiver it is controlled and operated by the United 
States court. 

How far can we farther go into socialism for the public 
good ? I think the nation or state or city ought to do the 
common necessary chores of the individual and give him 
more time for his individual calling. It would be a saving 
of time and friction if I could by dealing with one head 
arrange forty things. It saves me the fatigue of going to 
thirty-nine other places and bargaining with thirty-nine 
other heads. 

It is objected to socialism, of the kind called nationalism, 
that it breaks down competition between individuals, But 
where is there any competition now. There is consolida- 
tion, and that is what saves time. Mr, Huntingtan writes 
that the more railroads under one management the better. 
I think we’ll agree with him. Only as controller of these 
roads I prefer the United States to Mr. Huntiugton or the 
late Mr. Gould. These men unconsciously taught socialism. 
Time was when you were shopping you had to run ail over 
town. Now there‘are stores in large cities where you can 
find what you want, from a paper of tacks toa ham. Con- 
solidation is the word of the day. Vermont would not be 
much of a country alone, but as part of the nation she is a 
good deal of a country. 

I am as ready to buy meat of the United States as to 
buy it of Mr. Armour. He never explains to me why it is 
that cattle are very low, but that Iam paying right about 
the same old price for steaks. It is objected that if we go 
along much further into socialism there will be no inventors 
or poets. 

I do pot think that Burns was thinking about money 
when he was writing “The Beggar’s Opera” or “ Mary in 
Heaven.” I am sure he was not. Milton received, I be- 
lieve, $25 for “ Paradise Lost.” Ido not suppose he was 
thinking what he would receive. Milton was busy in 
heaven and hell, and so busy that he had no mind for any- 
thing else. He was looking at Satan and Michael and such 
people, and not for a book seller. His mind was wholly 
taken up with Satan’s great siege and assault and defeat. 

The bargaining spirit does not go with the inventive, 
constructive gift. I take it that Shakespeare was an actor 
by profession and wrote for the pure delight there is in 
creating. James Whitcomb Riley had made a reputation 
before he thought of making a dollar. He had no more 
thought of wages than a bluebird. He reads now for the 
pleasure he finds in it. But the wages were an after- 
thought. Goldsmith and Sam Johnson had no breakfast, 
no dinner, and the sun went dowh. They walked London 
streets and talked about how to raise some supper? Oh 
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no, about how to raise the money to pay the national debt. 

The theory is rapidly becoming ascendant that the busi- 
ness of government is to take care of the citizen. Man is 
transcended by the machine and he is disindividualized by 
societies of every sort. The state educates him, his social 
set governs his conduct, he admits his inability to take care 
of his earnings and trusts the saving bank for extremities. 
The insurance company provides for his family after his 
death — orders and organizations ready made of every 
description, for everything divine and human, to take 
charge of his soul, his body and his estate, here and here- 
after. | 

Instead of boiling up individuality into the species I 
would, with Jane Carlyle, draw a chalk circle around every 


individuality and preach to it to keep within that. This 
objection is extremely well stated. 
You hear the phrase “Christian socialist.” There is 


The motto of this kind of a socialist suits me 
“From a man according to his powers to a man 
according to his needs.” That is Christian. Suppose a 
woman has the gift of a wonderful voice. Recollect, itis a 
gift, cultivated, but a gift. Is that not enough with a 
good living? Her business is to go up and down the 
world and please the people. All of them sing to the 
world, to the poorest. Is not that with a sufficient living 
enough ? What a salary that is to delight the world, to 
add that to a sufficient living! But to pervert a gift of God 
into a means to build a castle filled with luxurious, restless 
tinsel, to die having sung only to those who could spare 
$5! That is not socialism nor Christianity ; that is purely 
heathen business. Socialism says to genius, you are well 
paid having it; you shall have shelter, food and raiment ; 
you shall not lack any good thing, but you shall not make 
merchandise of it. Your genius is a gift from God for you 
to give to his children and die famous and beloved. You 
are forbidden to die with a lot of useless dollars about you 
and still not having done your work. : 

But there is another half of the soclalistic text: “To 
each according to his needs.” Here is a man with no 
genius, no talent, no faculty —born tired. He is as help- 
less as the man on the Jericho road that the Levite and 
Pharisee would not look at. He can not do anything, but 
he needs as much as and more than Columbus. It is a suf- 
ficient privation to him to know that he is helpless. Feed 
him, clothe him, shelter him. He needs more than any 
genius; compensate him if possible for his lack of faculty, 
of opportunity. That is my kind of socialism, and also the 
only kind of Christianity. 


such a man. 
very well. 


PUBLIC EXPRESS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 

I wish Uncle Sam to take charge of the express business 
and save all who call him Uncle from being skinned alive. 
Recently a watch was sent to me from Boston by express. 
The charges were 35 cents. I took the watch to the post- 
office in the same box in which it came and had it weighed 
to ascertain what it would cost to send it by mail,— four 
cents to any office in the United States. The same stage 


and train carry our express and mail. 
A, J. AxBBorr. 
Francestown, N. H., Dec, 1892, ; 
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THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


The readers of The New Nation will find the annual 
report of Postmaster-General Wanamaker for 1892 a docu- 
ment worth studying. It is a convincing nationalistic 
argument from a high government official for government, 
control of the telegraph and telephone. The report shows 
in detail the superb efficiency of the postal serviée even 
under present limitations. It demonstrates that the gov- 
ernment is able to manage in the most successful manuer 
a business which must have a branch in every community. 
In the conduct of this enormous business, the receipts and 
disbursements for the four years from April 1, 1889, will 
amount to about $561,000,000, with postoffices to the 
number, in December, 1892, of 67,567. But the most 
interesting feature of the report is the clear and pointed 
manner in which Mr. Wanamaker shows how much better 
service it would be possible for the government to render 
if the system should be extended so as to include the tele- 
graph and telephone. 

In his consideration of a postal telegraph, he says, 
“J am fully convinced that the government will never 
properly do the postal work committed to it until it uses 
electricity in some form; and therefore I advocate the 
utilization of both the telegraph and telephone at the 
earliest practicable day.’ As early as 1846, the Hon. 
Cave Johnson, the democratic postmaster-general under 
James K. Polk, reported to the president, according to 
Mr. Wanamaker: “It has become a question of great 
importance how far the government will allow individuals 
to divide with it the business of transmitting intelligence 
—an important duty committed to it by the constitution. 

The use of an instrument so powerful for good or 
evil can not, with safety to the people, be left in the hands 
of private individuais.” 

Mr. Wanamaker states that almost every succeeding 
postmaster-general has pressed the same question npon the 
presidents and Congresses. And he adds, “ For the fourth 
time I urge its consideration — not for revenue to the de- 
partment, but for the public good.” ‘hen the gentleman 
goes to the root of the matter in a bold statement that 
‘‘the mail and telegraph are the life currents of business, 
and to a large degree of social life, and the private mono- 
poly of either system must result in creating a preferred 
class to whom high rates may not be objectionable. The 
humbler citizens must do without. The fact is 
that in some: respects the telegraph seems to get farther 
and farther away as the capital and power of the great 
corporation increase. .. It is not alone the powerful 
syndicate of owners of the telegraph company that must be 
meé and persuaded, but there are other interests connected 
with the telegraph business that stand out against a’l 
measures looking to a telegraph service in any form by the 
government.” 

This is plain language in which the postmaster-general 
officially informs the president that the interests of the 
great mass of “the humbler citizens” demand that the 
telegraph and telephone service be added to the postal 
service. Mr. Wanamaker approvingly quotes. Henry Clay, 
who advocated the government ownership of the telegraph 


and who wrote, in 1844, “If think such an engine should be 
exclusively under control of the government.” 

What language would Henry Clay have used could he 
have foreseen the $100,000,000 telegraph monopoly which 
the postmaster-general says must “be met and persuaded ” 
before the plain people can expect a postal service such as 
is demanded. 

In 1858, the stock of the present telegraph monopoly, 
which has swallowed all competitors, was quoted as stand- 
ing at $378,700. In 1866 it had 75,000 miles of wire and 
2,200 offices. Today it has 739,000 miles of wire and 
20,700 offices, and states its profits for 1892 as $7,398,000, 
with receipts amounting to $32,706,000. The average toll 
upon each of the 62,000,000 messages of the year was 
31.6 cents with an average cost to the company per message 
of 23.5 cents. Consider that here is a great rival to the 
postoffice department, which obliges every citizen who 
wishes to send a message at a quicker rate than the mails 
can carry it, to pay into the treasury of the monopoly, 
as profit, nearly one third of the price asked for forwarding 
the message. Now Mr. Jay Gould well knew that one of 
the strongest arguments which could be used against his 
monopoly and in favor of goverument control would be for 
the company to show an excessive percentage of profit. 
Under such ciréumstances, we may be sure that the plant 
has not been squeezed for the benefit of the stockholders 
or to show profits larger than money. 

In one respect Mr. Wanamaker, in his report, apparently 
does not have the courage of his convictions. Perhaps he 
wishes to avoid appearing directly to antagonize the tele- 
graph and telephone interests. While he advises govern- 
ment control of both telegraph and telephone, he says that 
he does not advocate the purchase and construction of 
telegraph lines by the government. Yet the plan he pro- 
poses would lead directly there. His proposition is to 
contract with present companies “to connect postoffices by 
telephone or telegraph, commencing with the most im- 
portant offices and proceeding gradually in the order of 
probable usefulness.” By the use of the postoffice build- 
ings already owned, rented, heated and lighted, by the use 
of telegraph systems, by the collection ‘of messages in 
street and house-boxes and the delivery by carriers and by 
the use of telephones, which do not require skilled 
operators, by this means he would greatly reduce the cost 
to the people of the service, would greatly increase the use 
of the telegraph, and, which he does not add, place the 
Western Union Telegraph company hors de combat in 
short order. Mr. Wanamaker would not buy the telegraph, 
but if the government should put his plan into operation, 
how long would it be before the company would be on its 
knees begging the government to purchase its plant at 
most any price? There is a simplicity in the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Wanamaker that only needs to be understood 
to be appreciated. His report for 1892 certainly can be 
called a good nationalistic document, for the way in which 
he would “meet and persuade ” the telegraph company is 
all that the most ardent nationalist could desire, and the 
method which he would apply to this monopoly is equally 
applicable to the telephone octupus. 


JOHN Ransom BripGe. 
Boston, December, 1892. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS, VOTES FOR MUNICIPAL 
LIGHTING. 


A New England City Joins the Procession. 


Springfield has joined the procession, the aldermen and 
common council having voted on the 27th to establish a 
municipal lighting plant. Under the law of 1891 the vote 
has to be repeated by the next city government, and the 
question then must be decided by a popular vote; but in 
these cases there is never any question as to the result 
when once the first step is taken, for the reason that the 
argument for public lighting needs oaly to obtain a hearing 
to sflence all cpposition. 

The case of Springfield is a particularly grievous one, 
the local electric light company, charging $83.33 per 
light. 
the agitation was the offer of a leading electric light com- 
pany to build a 600 light plant for the city for $89,000, 
and give bonds that it could be run for $40,000 a year, in- 
elnding interest, which would make the cost per lamp 
$66-66 a year. In point of fact. such a company could 
well afford to do this and make a big margin of profit. 

In Jamestown, N. Y., where the town has had a public 
plant since 1890, the. cost of lighting is $55.83 per light 
all night, 1200 candle power, and in Weymouth, Mass., 


Among the items of information brought out during 


which has just started its public plant, the engineer 
promises to get below $55 all night. The electric light 
and gas companies of Springfield used all possible efforts 
to prevent the passage of the public lighting ordinance, 
and in fact drew upon themselves the rebuke of the press 
by their officiousness in the businesss. The influence in 
western Massachusetts of the example of Springfield and 
the adjoining city of Chicopee, which city government 
has just passed the second vote for public lighting, will 
be very great.- We predict that another year will see a 
dozen towns and cities in the western counties following in 


the same path. 


MONOPOLY OF NEWS. 


New England Homestead: The lion and the lamb have 
lain down together, and it looks as if, by a reversal of the 
tradition, the lion was inside the lamb. The United Press 
has swallowed its ancient rival, the Associated Press, and 
unless human nature has changed of late, the result will be 
a more aggravated case of monopoly than the Associated 
The way the United Press did it was to 
get the southern press association, then the western, and 
finally Reuter’s European servite, away from its rival. 
The New York Sun deserted the Associated, followed after 


Press has been. 


awhile by the Herald, Tribune, World and Times, until the 


United was by far the bigger concern of the two. The 
United Press now owns the country, and unless it adopts 


the unheard-of policy of admitting rival newspapers against 
the interests of its membership, starting a daily newspaper 
will be a more gigantic task than ever. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
MEMORIAL. 


The New Nation has now on hand blank memorials to 
Congress asking for public telegraph and telephone systems. 
We call upon subscribers in every state of the Union to 
lend a hand in this great undertaking. There is no dream 
about this businsss. The spirit of reform now moving 
upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. The 
people’s party has made a record of a million votes as a 
starter. One demand in its platform is for the government 
ownership of the telegraph and telephone. 
populist and reformer join the great company that will 
knock at the door of Congress next year and demand the 


Send for a 


Let every 


public ownership of means of communication. 
petition, a copy of which we print below, and request all 
reform papers to reproduce it in its columns. 


Blank Form of the Petition. 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Nov. 1, 1893, at latest. ] 


To rae HonoRABLE SENATE AND House or REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: ' 

Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, 
residents of the State of ——_——————— respectfully represent 
that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome 
monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more than 
twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with govern- 
ment lines, are obliged to pay, —a company that uses to the utmost 
its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a bane- 
ful control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to rely 
for information. 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, 
now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the 
people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass 
laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service. 


NAME. STREET. TOWN. STATE. 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and 
continue signatures. ] 


There is a public agitation in Rockland, Me., in favor of 
municipal water-works, on account of the failure of the 
private company to properly perform the service. In dis- 
cussing this subject editorially the Rockland Opinion speaks 
as follows of the private! water-works company. “It will 


be protected in its legal rights, of course ; aud it will be | 


left in the full enjoyment of the plunder it has already 
acquired by its peculiar methods, which is flaunted in the 
face of the despoiled citizen by its newspaper organs. But 
its interests should not be considered as against those of 
the public. The people should proceed to the work of 
securing ap adequate supply of water for public and private 
use, regardless of the selfish interests of any man or set of 
men. The time has come when private interests should 
yield to public ones,” 


. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


THE £HECORD OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


A Popular Vote of over a Million. No Reform in the 


Republican Party. The Situation in the Various States. 
Note and Comment. 


Congressman Lodge in his speech at the Norfolk club 
dinner, Boston, on the 24th, said that the republicans must 
not seek reform by fusion with the populists nor make con- 
cessions, “that element going much farther than the 
extreme wing of the democratic party and demanding 
legislation far more dangerous to us and the business inter- 
ests of the country.” Mr. Lodge is a republican leader, and 
every old party man who for years has been voting the ticket 
in the hope that a change will come over the spirit of the 
republican dream will observe that notice is being served 
that the impoverished classes of the country need not 
annoy the republicans with their cries as there is no 


listening ear in the party. - We are pleased in this connec- 


tion to assure our friends in the West that more Massa- 
chusetts republicans have announced themselves populists 
since November 8 than during all the time the new party 
has been in the field before the election. 


Corrected returns of the popular vote for the people’s 
party places the total at 1,037,961. We give 12,000 votes 
in Louisiana, because the populists of that state divided 
the electoral ticket with the republicans, and fully that 
number of third party men supported this ticket. ‘The 
Middle States and New England vote is not large compara- 
tively, but we think the situation justifies renewed effort 
here in the East on the part of the young party. 


Owing to a decision of the courts in North Dakota, the 
state vote in the electoral college goes to Weaver, and the 
strength of the new party stands as follows: Kansas 10, 
Colorado 4, Nevada 3, Idaho 3, North Dakota 3, Oregon 1, 
total 24. 


No one can look the field over and deny the importance 


of the above figures. 
264. His electoral vote was larger, but we see in the way 


Fremont’s popular vote was 1,341,- 


the vote for Weaver is distributed, that for once a third 
party has come to the front which is not a sectional move- 
ment; and we may add that it is not a class move- 
ment. 

The Springfield Republican, discussing the returns, 
speaks of the populist vote as the striking feature of tha 
election. It is very significant that a New England paper 
of the standing of the Republican should feel called upon 
to say: “This is a vote that cannot be explained away on 
any fusion theory. It no doubt, in Kansas and Colorado 
and scme few other states where there was a regular 


fusion ticket put up by the democrats and populists, repre- 


sents many democratic votes wholly out of sympathy with 
the people’s party. But when we find so large a vote cast 
for Weaver in such states as Missouri, California, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Iowa, Illinois, etc., where there was 
no fusion or where the fight between the two old parties 
was particularly strong, we must conclude that the new 
movement represents something more than a flighty feeling 
of discontent. It reveals a drift in popular thought which 
must without question be seriously reckoned with” 


The New York Times has this to say: “The Weaver 
vote is rather larger than was generally expected, but it 
does not signify what it would have meant if it had really 
been exclusively a third-party vote, instead of largely 
a fusion one, to which the democrats contributed so greatly 
in states which could not otherwise have been kept from 
the republicans.” This is an advance on the part of the 
Times which a year ago did not allow that the new party 
had any future at all. As to the Weaver vote being a 
fusion when he polled over 400,000 votes in the democratic 
states and in most of the western states the democrats were 
told that they would not divide the electoral ticket with 
them, it would seem that the Times has much to learn to 


keep up with current discussion. 


The supreme court of Wyoming has decided that the 
two justices who canvassed the returns in Carbon county 
acted legally and that the returns of the county clerk can- 
not be accepted. This decision will enable the populists 
and democrats to organize the Legislature and elect a 


United States Senator. 


Populists had a hand in downing the republicans in Los 
Angelos at the city election for the first time in four years. 


Our advice to the party in the west is not to fuse with 
either of the old parties. A straight populist ticket means 
good politics this year and victory next. 

The Texas populists have faith that they will carry the 
state next time. The third party first polled 4000, then 


29,000 and now 99,000. 


The California Legislature stands : Senate, democrats 18, 
republicans 22; House, populists 8, democrats 41, repub- 
licans 29, independents 2. The populists are flooding the 
state with petitions for a constitutional amendment adopt- 
ing the popular initiative. 

“We have a fair chance to elect a United States 
Senator,” writes a San Francisco correspondent, “and shall 
block every bill that comes up unless they take some action 
on the initiative. Although we do not expect to have this 
bill passed by the Legislature we expect to force thé goy- 
ernor to submit the same to the people for their approval 
or disapproval, and should it be approved that it will 
become a law without further legislation. We hope every 
state in the union will take up this work, for we feel that 
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if we are successful in this the backbone of the competitive | 
system shall have been broken. Indeed, the daylight of 
nationalism is becoming brighter.” 

The California executive committee has passed resolu- 
tions calling attention to the obligations of the populist 
members of the Legislature to vote for a straight people’s 
party man for the United States Senate. 


It is quite possible that Kansas will get ahead of the 
Pacific coast in radical legislation as the populists there are 
in power. The last populist convention in Kansas voted to 
push the referendum, and a constitutional amendment on 
that subject will be undoubtedly submitted the coming 
year. 

Springfield Republican: The casting of 429 nationalist, 
or populist votes in this week’s city election at Meriden, 
Ct., has some significance. The Meriden nationalists stood 
squarely for municipal control of natural monopolies, and 
they were indorsed as the real stuff by The New Nation, 
the nationalist organ. 


THE COMING QUESTION. 


The Boston Advertiser sees the perils of the present eco- 
nomic situation but not the remedy. It draws an indict- 
against combined capital and yet urges remedial legislation 
that will restore healthy competition. What that legisla- 
tion shall be the Advertiser does not undertake to say; for 
it cannot unless it is.ready to advocate public ownership. 
This is a step its readers are far more likely to take than a 
republican organ. Wecommend the words of the Adver- 
tiser to advocates of the competitive system. Why cannot 
such a paper follow the logic of its arraignment to the only 
scientific conclusion possible ? “ Hvery day ” says the Adver- 
tiser, “the signs multiply that the next great politico-social 
questior to mightily stir the American people is the ques- 
tion of industrial ahd commercial trusts. It is not only the 
next question, but one- that is coming close and pressing 
hard. he latest revelations are merely symptoms that 
show the progress of the disease that is fastening upon the 
body politic and threatening its health if not its life. When 
a single corporation not only regulates at its pleasure the 
total product of a necessity of life, not only fixes the price 
which every dealer shall pay, but assumes to dictate the 
price at which every dealer shall sell, the abuse has reached 
proportions that compel universal attention. Unless the 
spirit which has been shown by the people of this country 
in times past has died out beyond resuscitation and beyond 
belief, such tyrannical insolence will not be endured very 
long after it has made itself felt sharply enough to be fully 
understood.” 


At the annual Grange meeting, Mortimer Whitehead, 
lecturer, said that.during the past year he had traveled 
20,000 miles and visited 22 states, and among the measures 
he found most generally discussed and asked for were rural 
free mail delivery, postal telegraph and telephone and gov- 
ernmental ownership and control of the same in the interest 
of quicker dissemination of news, market reports, weather 
forecasts, ete., to the general advancement of agricultural 
interests. 


THE WEAVER YOTE, OFFICIAL COUNT. 


The South. 
Alabama . 85,181 
Arkansas . 11,831 
Florida 4,843 
Georgia 42,939 . 
Kentucky 23,563 
Louisiana t Bs : . 12,000 
Maryland ‘ ; ‘ 5 : f “ si 796. 
Mississippi 10,256 
Missouri . 41,102 
North Carolina a 5 44,732 
South Carolina 2 ; 4 . 2,410 
Tennessee 23,622 
Texas : A : 5 . : . 99,688 
Virginia > . 12,190 
West Virginia . 4,166 
Total . . 419,279 
West and Northwest. 
Kansas 5 . 163,111 
Nebraska 4 : 2 83,780 
Colorado . 52,982 
Oregon 26,875 
Minnesota . 30,398 
Michigan . 19,792 
California CIEE: ‘ 25,226 
South Dakota . : AS 26,382 
Indiana 22,198 
Iowa 4 20,616 
North Dakota . 17,360 
Illinois . 20,685 
Washington .. 19,264 
Ohio 14,552 . 
Idaho 10,250 
Montana . 7,334 
Wyoming 7,586 
Nevada 7,266 
Wisconsin 9,870 
Total . . 585,527 
Eastern and Middle States. - 
Pennsylvania 8,567 
New York ‘ 16,430 
NeW Jerseyt.e tinder huieediw. Traealades 969 
Deleware . 3 talaga . a » Sextie Seek 5 566 
Massachusetts . 3,210 
Maine 3 3 4 5 3 5 2,045 
Vermont . : é i . ; . 3 é 43 
Connecticut Peete 5 5 . : S 806 
Rhode Island . ‘ 4 < - p : R 227 
New Hanipshita’ techs vir sou eae ote 292 
Total . 33,155 
Grand Tota 1,037,951 


James Kay Appiebee will speak upon Nationalism at 
Berkeley Hall, ‘Tremont St., Boston, Sunday, Jan. 1st at 2 
P.M. 


j 
‘ 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


(tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Wellesley has a municipal electric light plant in full 
operation, but it varies somewhat from the plan usually 
adopted. The town owns the poles, wires and lamps, but 
contracts with a private company for the power to operate 
the plant. Incandescent lamps of 25-candle power are 
used for street lighting, the lights burning every night 
until 12.30 a.m. Ample provision has been made for add- 
ing more wires for indoor lighting if required, and it is 
expected that the committee will recommend that imme- 
diate steps be taken in this direction. 


Provincetown has voted in favor of a municipal plant 
with which to supply itself with water for the extinguish- 
ing of fires and for domestic purposes. Bonds were 
authorized to the amount of $65,000. 


Illinois. 


The board of aldermen of Chicago have passed resolu- 
tions calling upon the incoming Legislature and governor 
to grant to the municipality the power to manufacture its 
gas and use its electric power plant for private as well as 
public lighting. One of the resolutions declares that the 
city is the owner and operator of several electric light 
plants, and that “power.enough already exists to supply 
the city of Chicago and its inhabitants with electricity 
for light, heat and power.” Mayor Washburne says: ‘‘I 
am in favor of giving the city the right to control all these 
franchises, but the question is, can it be done? If it can 
be made legal, I am in favor of the city owning the street 
car, gas, electric light and other franchises.” 


Minnesota. 


The People’s Press (Duluth): It is appropriate here to 
remark that the city of Duluth should seek to rid itself of 
its enemy, the street railway company, which charges full 
fare for little children, whether they get a seat or not, and 
crowds decent men and women into its cars like cattle. 


Indiana. 


The city council of Newcastle has voted in favor of a 
municipal electric light plant. 


lowa. 


The Lemar’s Sun: The Sun would prescribe total aboli- 
tion of insuranee laws, or turn over the business to the 
state. It would be very difficult to show that insurance 
legislation is for the benefit of any but the insurance com- 


panies. 
Colorado. 


At a recent meeting, the Denver trades, and labor 
assembly unanimously ,passed the following resolutions : 

“That this assembly is in favor of such legislation as 
will reduce freight charges and the cost of coal to a 
minimum, 

“That for the purpose of determining how such end may 
best be attained, this assembly is in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a commission, under authority of the state, for the 
purpose of investigating the whole subject, and with in- 
structions to report upon the state operating its own coal 
mines as the earliest possible moment.” 

Tkat body also discussed the eviis that arise from private 
employment offices, and it was unanimously agreed that 
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the matter should be left with the legislative committee, 
with power to draft a bill that should do away with them 
for all time, and put the business in the hands of the 


state. 
Kansas. 


The Pittsburg Kansan: Eliminate the element of profit 
from the liquor traffic, put its sale in charge of a state 
official, and lo! the saloon power is forever broken. 


The Shawnee Co. alliance has adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Legislature to amend the liquor law so as to 
provide for the sale of intoxicating liquor for medical, me- 
chanical and scientific purposes by state agents, such agents 
to receive a stated salary, without reference to the amount 
sold, that the people may be supplied with pure liquors at 
cost. It will be remembered by our readers that the State 
Temperance union adopted resolutions of a similar import, 
and appointed a committee to bring the matter before the 
Legislatnre. 

Washington. 


People’s Call (Seattle): Had the government built and 
operated the railroad, telegraph and telephone systems of 
the country, Jay Gould could never have monopolized them 
and used them to increase his individual wealth at the ex- 
pense and detriment of the business interests of the whole 
nation. 

New York. 


Christian Union: The New York and Brooklyn bridge 
trustees reported last week a surplus of half a million from 
the year’s operations. ‘The profits have gone on increasing, 
in spite of the liberal policy pursued in making free the 
bridge walk —the finest promenade in the world. Yet 
there are people who insist that city governments cannot 
manage, with profit, street railroads, which are built ata 
tithe the cost and charge a higher fare. 


Miscellaneous. 


Boston Globe: If Uncle Sam can do a whopping big ex- 
press business as he does, our nationalist friends ask why 
it can’t do a whopping big telegraph and telephone business 
just as well. 


Boston Globe: The fact that during last week there were 
incorporated in the United States 352 corporations with a 
total capitalization of $104,891,450, makes an interesting 
little item that Mr. Bellamy’s New Nation will probably be 
pleased to print. 


A large number of the heater manufacturers have formed 
a trust for the purpose, they allege, of reducing expenses 
and regulating the business. The following companies 
have joined the combination: Pierce, Butler & Pierce of 
Syracuse; Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., D. F. Mor- 
gan Boiler Co., the Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., and the 
Boynton Furnace Co. of New York city; Herrenden Manv- 
facturing Co., and the New York Central Iron Works of 
Geneva ; National Hot Water Heater Co. of Chicago; De- 
troit Electric Ligkt and Heater Co, and the Capital Heater 
Co, of Detroit and the Page Boiler Co. of Norwich. The 
control is to be in New York. 


Foreign. 


The city council of Edinburg, Scot., has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the establisnment of municipal savings 
banks. This is due to the fact that the city is at the 
present time paying a higher rate of interest than the 
national government. The London Economist, though 
generally hostile to industrial enterprise on the part of the 
public, favor the plan on the ground that better citizenship 
would result. if a large number of the poorer citizens could 
be made pecuniarily interested in the poverty and economy 
of the city government. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
With a 


of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
portrait and eight photogravures. Bound in 
white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Old English Dramatists. 
A book of delightful lectures by JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton, Professor in Harvard University. 
Uuiform with Riverside Lowell, also in 
fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by 
GrorGe E. Woopsory, Professor of Lit- 
erature in Columbia College. Centenary 
edition, From new plates, and more nearly 
complete and every way desirable than any 
library edition of Shelley previously pub- 
lished. Witha new portrait. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 

By Ropotro LuncrAntI, author of *‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
giving the results of archeological re- 
searches relating to the first five centuries 
of the Christian era and describing the trans 
formation of the Rome of the Cesars into 
the capital of Christendom. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Im Roman binding, with 
a slip cover. 1 vol., square 8va, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and his Friends. 
A delightful concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus ”’ stories and ballads, by JonL CHaNnp- 
LER HARRIS. With 12 excellent full-page 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Mary Washington. 
A book of new and very interesting infor- 
mation about the mother of Washington, by 
Mary VIRGINIA TERBUNE (‘‘ Marion Har- 
land’’). -With a portrait and eight illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Child. 
‘A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher.” 
16mo, $1.00, 


A Book of Famous Verse, 
A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by AGNES 
REPPLIER, author of ‘- Books and Men ”’ and 
‘¢ Points of View.’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People. 75 cents. 


Japan: 

In History, Folk-Lore and Art. 

A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country and people, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GrirFis, D.D., author of ‘‘The Mikado’s 
Empire,” ‘‘ The Lily among Thorns,” etc. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
16mo, 75 cen's. 


Aladdin in London, 
A story of marvel, magic and the powers of 
a mysterious ring, by Ferecus Hums, author 
of the very popular story, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
a Haneom Cab.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 
By Rost Terry Cook. Riverside Paper 
Series 50 cents. This book contains 
*‘Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with Pro- 
dence,”’ which has been pronounced the best 
short story ever written in America and 
ten other stories. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, potspaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


NEW NATION. 
THE 


New England 
Magazine. 


One of the most beautifully illustrated 
Magazines published in America. 


THE 


Circulation more than doubled the past ycar. 

The gain was made solely upon the merits 
of the Magazine. 

No pains or expense are spared to make this 
one of the leading Magazines of the country. 

New Englanders are all over the country, 
and with them you find the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 

It pleases them and what pleases them 
pleases the whole American people. 

The Magazine makes a specialty of New 
England subjects, but much attention is 
always given to subjects of universal interest. 

In range of topics the New ENGLAND MAG- 
AZINE has no limit. 

Interésting and beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on the country, from ocean to ocean, are 
constantly being published. 


What Some of the Leading Journals Think of it. 


The New England Magazine has risen 
steadily in character and value and importance 
during the year, and the closing number is 
one of the best that has ever been issued. — 
Boston Herald. 

Not only New England but the whole coun- 
try, should be grateful for the conservation of 
our history in the pages of the New England 
Magazine.— Boston Journal. 

The New England Magazine shows abun- 
dan réason for existence on local scores.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The New England Magazine is forging ahead 
with bold strokes.— New York World. 


Agents Wanted. Terms Furnished on Application. 


A sample eopy of the magazine will be sent 
to any address free. 


New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


i>, are 


Charity end ‘Renevolenice G3 notcsatisly heAmencan Workwes 
oo Siaiple Gustice tis dept Sd b> Emerg 


An exponent of labor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world. Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue, 

Among the special features for 1893: will*be a 
series of articles on the ‘Rise of the Working: 
man,’’ tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned, and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition. Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE oF LaBor invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs, 

The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies. 
Two months’ trial for 10 cents, in coin or stamps, 


THE AGE oF Lasor, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILD 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK, 
PRINTS IN SKY TINTS.” 
By Irene E, Jerome, author of ‘In a Fair 
Country,”’ ‘‘Nature’s Hallelujah,” ‘* One 
Year’s Sketch Book,”’ ‘‘ Message of the Blue 
Bird,” ‘A Bunch of Violets,” ‘‘ From an 
Old Love Letter,’ etc. Over thirty engrav- 
ings on wood, with appropriate selections in 
poetry and prose. Elegant cover design. 
Bound in English cloth, gilt edges. Size, 

71-8 by 11 1-4in. $3.00. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 

Text and illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
Containing over one hundred views of New 
England scenery and life. Size, 7 1-4 by 
11 1-4 in., gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE FALLOW FIELD. 

Poem by Julia C. R. Dorr. Reproductions of 
charcoal sketches by Zulma DeLacy Steele, 
containing 25 drawings. Size, 8 1-2 by 11 
in. $3.00 

MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Portraits of Children. From life, with appro- 
priate text. Collected by E. Heinrichs. 
Leatherette, $7.00. 


“ SUN 


QUABBIN. 

The story of a small town with outlooks upon 
Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 
Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. With portrait and il- 
lustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


THE MISSING MAN. 4 
By Mary R. P. Hatch; author of ‘‘The Bank 
Tragedy.”’ Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 
By Caroline F, Corbin, author of ‘‘ His mar- 
riage Vow,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of author. 
$1.00. 


SOCIALISM. FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. : 


By Rey. F. M. Sprague. Cloth, $1.75. 


BARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDER- 
GROUND JOURNEY. 

By Ingersoll Lockwood, author of ‘‘ Baron 
Trump,” ‘‘ Giant Boah,’”’ ‘‘ Captain Doppel- 
kop.’’ 26 full-page illustrations by Charles 
Howard Johnson. $2.00. 


THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 24-page illustrations. 
$1.25. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Above is the fifth volume of the Blue and 
the Gray Series. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT ERRANT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Jlustrated. $1.25. 
Above is the third volume of the All-over- 
the-World Series. 


THE CONWAYS. A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By Effie W. Merriman, author of * Pards,”’ 
“A Queer Family,’’ ‘‘ The Little Millers.’’ 
$1.25. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR CALENDER 1893. 

Entirely new Design in colors by J. Pauline 
Sunter. Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain, tassels and ring. Size, 
41-2 by 5 1-2in. 50 cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston, 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, |MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS] F' Te H BURG RAILROAD. 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 
6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
(Q—— 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Ly. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 
West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 
First-Ciass FARgs, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago, 


Fitchburg Depot, 
9 am. 


Montreal Line. 


Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 p.M., next evening, only 
one night out. FARE, $18.00, First CLass 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
10.30 a. A 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 


00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 

tral Vermont, Grand Trunk 

and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 

Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 

. night out, Fare, $18.00, First Ciass. Has 

Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Daily, Sunday included. 
Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 
3.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 P.M. 
Fare, First CLAss, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping’ Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Ly. Boston yia Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 a.m., the second 
morning. First CLAss FARE, "$21, 00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Fitchburg Depot, 
7.00" p.m. 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Ly. Boston via Boston & 

Lowell ae Maine, Concord & Mon- 

7. treal, Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLass 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman. Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. = 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’1 Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montréal, P. Q. 


WAINWRIGHT, N.J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’l Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt, 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
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Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Superb Equipment, t, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
“ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


With 


Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 —AND— . 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
ist.) th 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Altauist Meetings’are held every Sunday 
at 8 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


Read this —it’s for you. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover's Leap, 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
———_o— 

‘The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitterend. — 


Omaha Toesin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


| BestINTue” 
i WORLD. 


_ This machine produces a strong, brilliant 
gas at 75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &c. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 


‘Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Loyer’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘The Vagrant” is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: It is a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. — 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Micn. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The ‘public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice ’’ and *‘ Social Statics.’? His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 

THE New Nation, 18 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 


Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the vompetitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


If you are a farmer 
or indeed if you 
keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fedder article called 


Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 
Tl. 


MADE OF CORN!! 


RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 
NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


Address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the rLusH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AU1LOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink, 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 

An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and its siphon. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to. the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
weight as soon as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. 

Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the fiush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 


lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 


cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co, Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
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ONE DOSE MILL CURE EACH CASE. 


To Ward's Rheumatic and 
Liver Pill Company. 


“Last fall I was 
taken ill with my an- 
nual attack of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, which 
has always laid me up 
from 6 to 8 weeks. 
This time I could not 
raise my hands above 
my shoulders. I took 
one dose of Ward’s 
Pills, and the next 
morning rheumatism 
had disappeared. I 
have recommended 
them in as many as 
15 cases and all have received the same ben- 
efit.”’ E. P. PUSHEE, 

Conductor So, Div. B. & M. R.R. 


I have for several years been afflicted with 
muscular rheumatism, and for several months 
in succession suffered‘ terribly; have been 
treated by physicians and used all the ‘‘ sure 
cures ’’ koown, but with no relief. Last win- 
ter I had an attack: it ieemed worse than ever 
and could get no relief until a frfend gave me 
two of your red and white pills. I took them 
when I was experiencing a most severe attack; 
in a few hours the pain had entirely left me 
and since that time, now 13 weeks, I have had 
no return. I may not be cured, but for the 
relief I have received I have no words strong 
enough to express my thankfulness. I have 
myself given them to others and always with 
the same good results. Thankfully yours, 


H. S. PETTES. 
Cambridgeport, Jnly 1, 1892. 


WAR AREEOTS CURE 
in 24 pauieaiasel as 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY: 


W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colyrado, 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Fuller & Fuller, Chicago, Il., 
Ward Bros., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Raynolds & Churchill, Burlington, Iowa. 
E. S. Ballord & Co , Davenport, S 
Hornick & Hess Co., Sioux City, ‘fs 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me. 
John W. Perkins & Co. a 
Carter, Carter & Kilham, Boston, Mass. 5 
Cutler Bros. & Co., 
Gilman Bros., 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., th sé 
Rust & Richardson, et ss 
Smith, Benedict & Siegemund, Boston, Mass., 
Weeks & Potter Co., Boston, Mass. 
West & Jenney, 
Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich., 
Lyman Eliel Drug Co , Minneapolis, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn., 
Meyer Bros. Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo., 

“ iit SEL Say Louis, Mo. 
Mellier Drug Co., 
Richardson Drug Co., Omaha, Neb., 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N.Y,, 
C. N. Crittenton, New York, N. Ys 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co. HS 
C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse, “ 
Otto Rauchfuss & Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio., 
Benton, Meyers & Co., Cleveland, ss 
Smith, Kline & Freuch Co., Phila., Pa., 
13 ’Wampole & Co., 
W. R. Warner & Co., ce Be 
Blanding & Blanding, Providence, R. 1, 
Chambers, Calder & Co., 
Wells & Richardson Drug Co., Burlington;Vis, 
Stewart & Holmes, Seattle, Wash. 


Readers will please mention 
THE NEW NATION 


in communicating with advertisers, 


H. H. CARTER’S 


CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAY,| 


Largest Assortment in Boston of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Booklets aud Quotation Calendars, 
Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 
Quaint Novelties in Cards, 
Wired Photograph Racks, 
Silver Sets, Inkstands, 
Stamp Boxes and Paper Cuiters, 
Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Engraving, Die Cutting, Card Printing and 
Die Stamping. 


ALL NEW GOODS. 
H. H. CARTER & CO.,, 


3 BEACON STREET. 
Call early. Teacher’s cards ready. 


Brown’s Silk Sponge Flannel 
UNDERWEAR. 


$10 for two suits to order. 


0 


ADVERTISE 


The Newspaper or Magazine 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums — of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Indorsed by Eminent Physi- 
cians as the Mosty Scientific 
/3 and and Practical Waist or 
Corset. 

No. 1 represents a high- 
necked waist. No. 2 is a 
low-necked one, often made 
‘ with high back. No. 3 illus- 
trates the “Flynt Hose 
Supperter,” adjusted each 
side of the hip; also the waist 
bands for the dress and other 
skirts and drawers. No. 4 
is the Motherhood and Nursing waist. 
Nos. 5.and 6 show how we underdress chil- 
dren. No. 7 indicates the warp threads of the 
fabrics as they cross at right angles in the 
back of every Flynt Waist, thereby insuring 
the best shoulder brace ever constructed. 

Ready made waists for ladies and misses on 
sale at all times at reasonable prices. 

Our illustrated manual sent free on appli- 
cation to 


MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave, cars pass the door from all 
depots. 


BALDNESS 
And its causes cured by 
SEMMES’ 


Pat. Sani 6, loT4. 
Pat. Feb. 15,1876. 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 


It has a local and extended reputa-|scelp, enring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 


tion for the relief of rheumatism, and 


as an all-round, agreeable Underwear. 


ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and all scalp diseases, Why Semmes E. H.R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 


Every fibre is pure SILK. The aver-]| baldness, We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 


age weight of a suit is 12 oz. 


Catalogue and samples will be given 


to any person calling at 


19 West St, Boston. 


GEO, $. BROWN, Manufacturer. 


If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 


Washington office, 621 18th st., n.w., cor. 
G. 48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 827 BE. Frank- 
lix. st., Richmond, Va, 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


Merchants, 


Lawyers, 


Clergymen, 


Physicians, 


It should be In 
The Office, 
The Library, » 
The Study, 


Everybody 


The Boudoir, 


needs one. 


PRICE, ONLY $15.00. 


The Lodge Room. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD BUY THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 
No Typewriter can be so easily carried for use on the cars as the WORLD. 


No Typewriter is so simple as the WORLD. 


No Typewriter is so durable as the WORLD. 


No Typewriter can do better work than the WORLD. 


No Typewriter costing less than $50 is so rapid as the WORLD. 


It has less than forty parts and no weak points or concealed parts, It seldom needs repairing, and when it does 


the parts can be ordered by mail. 


It is practically indistructable. It always has perfect alignment. 
naper of any ordinary width and will copy-press perfectly. 


It will write on 


It requires no instruction. 


Read. what our Patrons say of the “WORLD”: 


Gentlemen:—The ‘* WorLD”’ came prompt- 
ly to hand, and we were both surprised and 
pleased at the beauty and completeness of the 
little machine. This is almost our first writ- 
ing on it, and we consider it pretty good for a 
beginner. 

Yours very truly, 
MEDICAL HERALD CO., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Virginia City, Montana, March 29, ’92. 

Gentlemen:— The machine (Wor.LD Type- 
writer) we bought of you is giving perfect sat- 
isfaction. It is so simple to learn to operate 
it that both of us can write with it more 
rapidly than we can with a pen, and neither of 
us ever used a typewriter before. It does 
splendid work, and we think it compares fav- 
orably with any of the high priced machines. 


Yours truly, FINE & PANKEY. 


[The above machine was shipped from Bos- 
ton March 9, 1892.] 


Though a young man of seventy-two years I 
have found typewriting with your machine 
(The WorxLp Tyyewriter) much pleasure and 
amusement. 


DR. JAMES ROSS, 
669 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


It gives us pleasure to inform the public that we are now prepared to furnish “THE WORLD DUPLICATOR,” 


by the use of which, from one copy written on the Worup Typewriter, 50 to 75 duplicates can be made in 20 minutes. 


The Duruicaror can also be used for duplicating manuscript. 


users of the Wortp TyPEWRITER. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


Any boy or girl can use it. 


It will prove invaluable to 


Catalogues, samples of work and testimonials free. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 
Sole Manufacturers of the WORLD Typewriter and the WORLD Duplicator. 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. - - 


164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


